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In the early 1970's, sociologists in the field of 
education began to shift their concentration toward a much 
more critical examination of the content of education. 
Their earlier efforts had been directed toward schools as 
social structures in which the curriculum was taken-for- 
granted. There was an obvious and almost total neglect of 
how knowledge was selected for curricular inclusion. 
Education is. to quote M.F.D. Young (1971:24/27). ''a 
selection and organization from the available knowledge 
at a particular time which involves conscious or 
unconscious choices** and ''school curriculum becomes 
just one of the mechanisms through which knowledge is 
socially distributed''. 

From this brief introduction, four questions 
emerge. The first and most obvious question to ask is. 
"To what extent do music teachers view the construct of 
method as content rather than deli^/ery strategies?" This 
leads logically to examine how this content is selected. 
The second question to consider is the "particular time" 
issue. Here we must ask ourselves if the content selected 
for schools is appropriate for today's students. The third 
concerns the nature of conscious or unconscious decision- 
making. And the last question is centred around how 
music education is "socially distributed" and what 
importance this plays in the selection of musical 
knowledge. 

METHOD: CONTENT AND DELIVERY 
STRATEGIES 

There is little space in a brief essay such as this 
to enter into a long discussion concerning the relationship 
of content and delivery strategies in music education 
methods. However, it must be fairiy obvious to any 
informed reader that the teaching or delivery strategies 
must, by necessity, follow the decision made as to what 
will be taught. There are. of course, places in the 
literature (Bowman, 1983) where certain types of teachers 
are accused of employing teaching strategies without much 
consideration for what is to be taught, but that appears to 
me to be more a question of good teaching versus bad 
teaching and not of particular importance to a discussion 
of the construct of "method". To place this metaphor in 
a medical context, one would argue that a particular 
surgical procedure is effective irrespective of the skill of 



the surgeon. This leads to thi* often quoted black humour 
that "the operation was a sue ess but the patient died". 
While many "methods" in music are replete with 
strategies, these would undoubtedly not have appeared 
without some consideration as to the substantive issues 
concerning what ought to be taught. Further, if these 
strategies are to be seen as legitimate, they must 
operationalize experiences which lead students to 
engagement with the selected aspects of music to be 
taught. In short, if we are to discuss the "method" rather 
than its relative delivery success, which seems to depend 
rather more on the skill of the teacher, then what is at 
issue is content rather than presentation. 

THE SELECTION AND ORGANIZATION OF 
KNOWLEDGE 

The interest in curricular content by sociologists led 
them logically to examine such specific questions as "what 
counts as school music" (VuIIiamy, 1976; Kingsbury, 
1984; Small, 1987; Roberts, 1989; Elliott, 1989a). Young 
(1971) asserts that "knowledge-in-use" is socially 
constructed since the curriculum is always a selection from 
all available knowledge. In fact, this accounts for much of 
the question of high status subjects and low status 
subjects, a point to which this essay must unfortunately 
omit detailed consideration. "What counts" can be taken 
simply to mean what qualifies for inclusion after this 
selection process has taken place. It is worth mentioning 
that the curricular content, once selected, is typically 
presented as a neutral artefact. By that, I mean that the 
presentation of the selected knowledge is offered as if it 
were the only knowledge in a particular discipline. Further 
discussion on that point is best left to a longer paper but 
it is precisely this point that leads to a curriculum that 
establishes a fixed view of what music counts, simply 
because it is pre-selected, a sort of curricular tautology. 

It might come as little surprise to the reader to leara 
that what counts as music altogether, whether for the 
school setting or in society in general, is not at all without 
controversy. But without pursuing this topic too far in this 
limited essay, it mi^ht be safe to presume that most 
teachers of music would agree that there is more to teach 
under the general umbrella of what we individually 
consider music to be than we have time to do in (he 
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classroom or after school with the students in our charge. 
This seenis to be the only point of agreement among musi^ 
teachers. In fact, once having said this, each can usually 
build a point of view as to just what ought to be dealt with 
musicrJly in the classroom. 

Once this ''choice*' has been made, the teacher has 
the fiindamental property of a "A/ErZ/OD" established. 
This is what is most frequently mis-named the 
**philosophy\ While it may be some sort of personal 
quest, belief or even zealot's goal, it is more correctly a 
selection of musical knowledge which an individual holds 
to be most appropriate for the students in their charge at 
a given time. This is a daily decision. By way of example 
one might ask for each and every class whether the class 
is expev^ted to be "musicking" (Small, 1987) or learning 
"about music". Or are students asked to be creative or re- 
creative (Roberts, 1986)? Or are students asked to be 
engaged with music alone or in a wider arts context 
(Rebbeck, 1985)? One could, but probably would not 
argue for example, that the insistence on using the child's 
voice as a teaching medium during the early grades in 
preference to an instrumental medium is totally unjustified 
because we are told that the child's voice is capable of 
producing only a limited ran^e of about a fifth or sixth. 
That sounds like learning to play basketball with a ball 
only half nflated. At least with an instrumental beginning, 
one might have a workable instrument at one's disposal. 
The point is, that what is selected as music becomes what 
counts as music in your classroom. Not just the literature, 
but everything concerning the entire social construction of 
music. 

There are, of course, certain individuals who 
have made their selection of school knowledge in music 
more public than others. Often these become central 
figures around which other teachers gather. I refer here 
naturally to what have become widely known and practised 
as the, for example, "Kodaly" or "OrfP methods. We 
read, however, that these faithful are not "Kodaly" 
teachers nor "Orff teachers but music teachers (Choksy 
etal., 1986:336). 

While it may appear on the surface to be true, 
it is not in fact at all obvious that these selections of 
school music knowledge are remotely compatible. Choksy 
et al. (1986:336) claim that each of the methods detailed 
in their book has a common goal over which there is "no 
conflict whatsoever". But a closer look will show even the 
most cursory reader that this goal is so obscure and so 
basically non-specific that almost any activity at all, even 
accidental exposure to elevator music could be seen to 
fulfil their so-called "common goal". In fact, the first part 
of their goal for music education is simply the 
"enhancement of life". This could surely be achieved 
without any contact with music in any form whatsoever. 



My object here is not to tbcus negative comment 
on Choksy and her colleagues for having tried to pull 
together an impossible chapter on eclecticism, but merely 
to point out that the possibilities for such divergent 
opinions on what counts as school knowledge in music can 
lead to totally disparate formulations of curriculum with 
almost no overlapping at all with the possible exception of 
some basic common elements of a narrowly defined music 
tradition within the northern European tradition, largely 
of the last century. 

I will refer the reader back to Choksy et al. 
(1986:337-342) for an extended position on the various 
incompatible elements of several of our regnant 
"methods". But to call the "Kodaly" method the singing 
& literacy method and "Orff" the instrumental & 
experiential method would give enough information alone 
to see that significantly different mediums and paths to 
musical knowledge have been selected. And to hold that 
the result of these selections leads to a musical education 
assumes that a person holds these outcomes as 
fundamentally "musical". 

It is little wonder then, that scholars such as 
Countryman, Steinecker, Rebbeck, Roberts, Walker, 
Elliott and others have filled the Canadian Music Educator 
with challenges for changes in what many have come to 
see as an inappropriate status quo. It may also be said that 
these many authors do not agree either as to what might 
count as school music. With inadequate time in the 
classroom, teachers are forced to make selections as to 
what they are able to offer their students. For example in 
one ot my earlier pieces (Roberts, 1986:16) I write that 
"the average music teacher is not involved actively in the 
nurturing of the creative process at air. Before a teacher 
were to alter the curriculum to take account of my charge, 
then that teacher ought to challenge to what extent the 
"creative" process in music is considered valid, or at the 
very least, mOve valid than what the teacher currently 
holds as valid. If a teacher or other person who builds 
curriculum guides considers the study of old world 
masterpieces as the critical knowledge to engage students 
in, then a student's own compositions could easily be 
viewed as an unnecessary diversion at the least, or a total 
waste of iime at the extreme. 

It is at this point that the sociologist renews his or 
her interest because many of the question^: asked by such 
nominative "methods" in their attempt to validate their 
selection of knowledge by researching such questions as 
''how do students learn music" more often than not 
presuppose answers to a prior question seldom posed as 
to "what is the basis of the set of meanings that come to 
be typified under the term music" (Young, 1971:27). It 
is of the utmost importance that we understand what 
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"counts" as music before any meaningful selection may 
be made it. If one were to consider the ways of learning 
jazz in comparison to the way one might learn a Lied by 
Schubert, it seems obvious that to investigate "how 
students leam" in the absence of stating precisely "what" 
is patently absurd. Yet much is suggested to us as "fact" 
on the basis of research with these basic underlying 
deficiencies. Thus Walker (1984:38) is perfectly correct 
when he challenges the "^o-/w/" roots of the "Kodaly" 
method. He would not be correct to assert that this same 
"5<>-m/" would be equally inappropriate when applied to 
the music that this method has selected. 

Thus we return to Choksy et al. (1986:342) who 
write, "If the authors of this book could erase one word 
from the English language as it is used in music education, 
it would be eclecticism". While it is true that there are 
teachers who seem not to have any particular frame 
(Bernstein, 1971) for their school knowledge, most 
thinking and articulate teachers do, even if unconsciously. 
If the selection of school knowledge made by the teacher 
is not precisely aligned with the pre-selected models in 
the "Orfr or "Kodaly" methods, for example, then the 
teacher has little option other than to stray from these pre- 
selected notions of what counts as school music. A teacher 
who believes, for instance, that "only the best is good 
enough" for the selection of musical material for the 
classroom would appear to follow exactly what the 
"Kodaly" method espouses until one examines more 
closely what actually counts as music for that teacher. It 
is all very well and good enough to select only the best, 
but one must also define the greater pool of music from 
which tlie selection is made. Thus in our more multi- 
cultural environment in Canada, the very best music in 
our test case teacher's class may include not a single piece 
of music in conunon with an outstanding programme 
following the "Kodaly" model. What counts as music may 
be so fundamentally different ffom the northern European 
tradition of the 19th Century, that there is simply no 
common thread (Elliott 1984; Walker, 1986). In fact, one 
need not travel so far afield to see that what is held 
important could easily be devised from quite opposite 
comers of what some "believers" consider their turf. 

In fact, the only real difference between Orff, 
Kodaly and a reasonably cogent teacher of music who has 
m?.de an intelligent decision concerning the selection of 
school knowledge is that our teacher is simply less 
famous. In the absence of a flock, one is not a shepherd 
but simply a thinker on the crest of a field. When like- 
minded others gather aromd, the hope must be to present 
the rationale for making the decisions that one has made 
and presenting the specific musical goals that the selection 
of knowledge is seen to produce. The Kodaly method, for 
example, is a good and reasonable method only, and 
exclusively, if one concurs with the musical outcomes that 



derive from the decisions concerning the knowledge of 
music. If one has other legitimate or challenging goals for 
musical experiences for the children in the classroom, then 
the strategies which produce an involvement with music 
in a manner concurrent with "Kodaly" thinking are 
patently inappropriate. 



THE QUESTION OF TIME 

Ball (1986:69) writes that "what counts as school 
Mathematics or school English may actually change over 
time as new definitions are asserted by powerful 
advocates". In music, the situation is no less stable. Most 
musicians are familiar enough with historical shifts in 
what has been considered "good" music. A quick look 
back through Slonimsky's (1965:225) Lexicon of Musical 
Invective and we read of Wagner's masterpiece Lohengrin, 
"It is poison - rank poison. All we can make out is an 
incoherent mass of rubbish, with no more real pretension 
to be called music than the jangling and clashing of 
gonss., /(Musical World, London: June 30, 1855). Now 
here surely is the stuff for our curriculum! Thus when 
teachers claim that they are using only the "best" music, 
it is indeed a powerful question to ask on what basis the 
decision has been maiie. Thus we return to Walker's 
(1984) challenge of a method based on elements such as 
"so-mi". Time does play a role in our taking positive 
account of things around us. Who would have thought 
twenty years ago tiiat a child would grow up with what we 
now consider a powerful computer in his home. 

What counts as music has changed! We are 
beginning to see that the value of music rests in the people 
that are "musicking", that is to say that "music is, in 
essence, something that people make or do, a people's 
music is something that they are"* (Elliott, 1989b: 12). 
What has become important is the degree of social 
ownership of music. Value in music can be established 
as much by the depth of belonging to a people as by any 
other criteria. What would have been appropriate music 
under an "aesthetic education" model has been shown to 
be limited and inappropriate in today's worid (Roberts, 
1989), A curriculum that is built on a selection of 
knowledge based even partly on a single cultural location 
and period cannot reflect today's standards for what counts 
as music. 

CONSCIOUS OR UNCONSCIOUS SELECTION 

Much of what counts as music for teachers is 
directly tied to thei. own idea of what a musician is and 
how one gets to be one. It may not come as much surprise 
to learn that "musicians" tend to define "musician" largely 
in terms of that which they themselves can do musically. 
This means typically that those musicians who can 
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extemporize well usually consider this to be an important 
criteria in determining whether one is or is not a musician. 
Similarly, those whose main strength is note reading place 
this musical skill high on the list for determining whether 
one qualifies as a musician. Tied specifically to this is the 
apparent necessity for societal labelling as a musician and 
one's typically overt social acts to confirm both to oneself 
and others that this musician status has been attained 
(Roberts, 199 !)• This contributes significantly to 
unconscious decisions made concerning which aspects of 
musicianship are, in socially constructed fact, important 
or even necessary to build into a method. 

SOCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF KNOWLEDGE 

Because "music** is so universal in society, what 
counts as music is legitimately decided as much outside 
the classroom as in it. Methods which ignore this reality 
do so at their own peril. Tliis public definition of 
curricular knowledge is not the case in many subjects. 
But bxause there is a social ownership of music as a 
social construction, curriculum is clearly only one of the 
ways musical knowledge is distributed as is suggested by 
Young (1971). Music teachers acknowledge the 
community's role in selecting musical knowledge for the 
classroom every time they present a public concert. This 
social sharing is an important part of what music is usually 
considered to be. Again, this is substantially different than 
what counts as mathematics where we seldom see students 
on stage reciting math tables before an audience. 

All music methods are flawed today to the extent 
that these current methods ^o not take into account the 
changing defmition of world musics as well as accept our 
own Western cultural cornucopia of musical styles. The 
selection of school knowledge in music will continue to 
challenge those engaged, because music is as alive as 
those who "music". 
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